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MEETING 
AT THE | 
FREEMASON’S TAVERN, 
For the adopting of measures, 
having for olject the obtaining 


of a seat in Parliament for 


Mr. Cobbett. 


Kensington, Sth Feb. 1826. 
Yesrrrpay was the day, ap- 
pointed by Str Tromas Bexvor, 
tor the holding of this Meeting, 
the hour for w hich was one o ’clock. 
A. quarter of an hour before the 
time, Sir Thomas Beevor and I 
went to the Freemason’s Tavern ; 
_ but, we now found, that, in en- 

' gaging the place of assembling, 
we had been too humble in our 
calculation as to the number of 
persons that would be present. 
We found the room, which con- 
tained about three hundred per- 
sons, full, even to danger of pro- 
ducing real hurt to the gentlemen 
assembled. The staircase and 


passages had about as many more 





on and in them, besides the per- 
‘sons who filled a small room, near 
ito the large room. 


After making a fruitless effort 
|to get into the large room, and to 
open the way for our Chai irman, 
I, not seeing any chance of ob- 
taining a room any where, to 
which to adjourn, and that room 
sufficient to hold a quarter part of 
the people who would wish «to 
enter it, and, being anxious to 
put an end to all the risks of con= 
fusion 3 these Weing: my thoughts 
on the oc asiong | gave it a$ my 
opinion, that the. Meeting should 
be put off to another time ; but, E 
found every other person of a dif 
ferent opinion ; and, indeed, when 
it was pointed out to me haga 
disappaitmerg this would@b 


those gemblem®n, eho had come 
express if different parts of 
the country;..Peaw, at once, that, 


at all hazards, the Meeting ought 
to be held then, somewhere or 
other. 

It was instantly proposed to ad 
journ to Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
and to the north-west corner of 
that Square we went, where, 











somebody having impressed an 
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empty coal-wagon into the ser- 
vice, that became a hustings for 


I had the pleasure to see in the 
front and on the flanks of it, an 
assemblage of, I should think, 
about three thousand persons, cer- 
tainly the most respectable in ap- 


Meerine at tae Fresmason’s Tavern. 


‘for me: 
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jamidst sucha storm of obloquy and 


¢ reproach, I have so long maintain- 
the occasion ; and, in a short time, | ed. 


It was indeed a proud day 
and, were my “ strange 
career,” as malignant and ignorant 
Scariert once called it, to end 
here, for what end more honours 
able could I wish? This man, 


pearance that I ever beheld, being | just after my prophecy about 


equally numerous, This was a} 
proud sight for all the readers of | 


Per.’s Birt, had the empty in- 
solence to call me (who had never 


the Register, and, certainly, not;even nained him in my life) a 


less so for me, its author. But, 
the most pleasing reflection, ex- 
cited by the sight of this assem- 
blage, was, that the principles, 
which I have so leng been en- 
deavouring to implant, have taken 
deep and firm hold of the minds 
of a large part of the people; 
and, which gave me singular sa- 
tisfaction, | beheld the evidence 
of triumph in the faces of great 





numbers of young men; for, after 
all, it is on them that the fate of 


‘* contemptible scribbler.” If such 
aman were sensible to the work- 
ings of shame, what must be his 
feelings NOW! 


The Meeting, in Lineoln’s Inn 
Fields, was as orderly, and, in- 
deed, a great deal more so, than 
are the assemblies in another 
place which I do not care now 
to name. Sir Tuomas Bervor 
opened the business of the day in 


‘a manner which was highly ap- 


the country must finally rest. The| plauded by the Meeting, and in a 


persons of this description seemed 
particularly desirous of showing 
me marks of respect; they took 
my feet on their hands, and put 


‘manner which did him the highest 


honour. Coronet Jounstrone, 
one of the Members of Parlia- 
ment for the town of Boston, pro- 





me upon the wagon as if my|posed the Resolutions, and, in 
weight had been that of a feather ; | doing this, he evinced that spirit 
they made a step of their hands|and that honesty which has dis- 
for me to descend from the wagon; | tinguished the whole of his con- 
they locked themselves into ranks | duct, since he has been a Member 
‘to conduct me back tothe Tavern;|of Parliament. There will be 
and they tendered me their honest | found below, a report of the pro- 
hands to shake, just as had been | ceedings of the day, taken from the 
done by the hearty and zealous |‘ Morning Chronicle” of this morn- 
people of Norfolk, when we car- | ing; I shall not, therefore,make any 
ried that Perrrion, which has| attempt to report the speeches of 





been so much abused, but which 
must, at last, be acted upon, or 
this kingdom must become a scene 
of universal desolation. 
I mention these circumstances, 
artly because they do me honour, 
a “more particularly, for the 
stronger reason, that they indicate 
atrine sh of those nrincivles,which, 


any of us; but I shall here insert 
the Resoturtons to which the 
Meeting unanimously agreed, be- 
cause my main object at present is, 
to add to those Resolutions such ob- 
servations as appear to be neces- 
sary, in order to ensure the bes 
chance of giving effect to this 





undertakine. 
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Resolved, 1. That itis the opinion 
of this Meeting, that it would be 
beneficial to the country if Mr. Cob- 
bett were a Member of the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament; and 


that it is, therefore, the opinion of 


this Meeting, that there ought to be 
raised by public subscription a sum 
of money sufficient for defraying 
any expenses that may become ne- 


cessary for the accomplishment of 


that object. 

2. That Sir Thomas Beevor, Bart., 
be the Treasurer of such subscrip- 
tion. 


3. That the subscriptions be paid 
to the Treasurer, or to a person autho- 
rized by him to receive subscriptions, 
at the Office of the Register, No. 183, 
Ijeet-street, London. 

4. That each subscriber shall, at 
the time of paying bis subscription, 


receive a receipt for the same, In the | 


following form :—* Received of A. B. 
“ the sum of as 
“a subscription towards defraying 
“* any expenses that may arise from 
“any steps that may be taken for 
“ the purpose of obtaining a return 
“of Mr. Cobbett to serve in parlia- 
** ment.” 


5. That, if it should so happen 
that there be not raised a sum suf- 
ficient to warrant an attempt to ef- 
fect the object in view, then, in the 
space of ten days after the close of 
the next general election, each and 
every subscriber shill, upon present- 
ing, or causing to be presented, his 
aforesaid receipt to the Treasurer, or 
other person appointed for the pur- 


pose, receive the whole amount of 


the sum stated in the said receipt, 
without any deduction whatsocver. 


6. That if any attempt be made, 
and fail, or if it succeed ; and if, in 
either case, there be a surplus re- 
maining in the hands of the Trea- 
surer, then the whele of such sur- 
plus shall, at the end of fifty days 
after the close of the next general 


election, be, in the manner above-. 


mentioned, returned to the sub- 
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scrihbers, in proportion to the sums 
that they may respectively have sub- 
scribed: and, in order that the sub- 
scribers may be duly apprized of the 
share of surplus due to each, the 
Committee (here below named) 
shall cause notice to be publicly 
given of the amount of such surplus, 
and of the time for repaying it to 
the subscribers, upon their producing 
their afore-mentioned receipts. Buty. 
in order that there may be a limit to 
the business of the Committee and 
the Treasurer, it is understood that, 
in this case, as well as in that men- 
tioned in Resolution 5, if the sub- 
scriber do not make bis demand 
within three months, or ninecty-three 
days, after the times above specified, 
the Committee shall be at liberty to 
dispose of the unclaimed subscrip. 
tions in that way which they may 
deem most proper, consulting, in 
this respect, as far as may be practi- 
cable, the wishes of the subscribers. 


7. That each and every subscriber 
may subscribe in his own name, ia 
any cther name, or under any motto 
or designation that he may choose, 
and that his receipt, when produced 
.either by him or by any holder of 
it) shall be as valid as if given to him 
under his own name, 

8. That Sir Thomas Beevor, Bart., 
Joseph Martin, i of Lincd}n’s 
Inn, Peter Walker, Esq., of Worth, 
Sussex, William Withers, jun, Esq., 
of Holt, Norfolk, and William Pai- 
mer, Esq., of Bollitree, Hereford. 
shire, be a Committee for deciding 
upon, and for carrying into execu- 
tion all the measures necessary for 
effecting the several purpeses above- 
mentioned, and that their order, or 
that of any three of them, shall be, to 
the Treasurer, his suflicient warrant 
for disposing of any sums of money, 
that he may receive on account of 
the said subscription. 


As far as relates to the collec. 
tions made at No. 183, Fleet- 


street, or paid to Sir Thomas 
Beevor himself in person, the 
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cular enough. But, there is ano- 
ther mode of subscribing ; | mean 
by persons in the country, which 
requires some little explanation. 
As far as friends and neighbours 
may agree amongst themselves to 
send up subscriptions, ANYONE 
ean meke collections from: any 
number, and, upon forwarding the 
collection to Flee'-street, can re- 
ceive one receipt “for the whole ; 
but, though there will be, and 
though, indeed, there already are, 
some subscriptions which | ought 
to call large, sull suecess must 
mainly depend upon numerous 
small ones. I suggest, therefore, 
to such eentlemen, in different 
parts of the country, as may deem 
it prudent and proper to stand 
forward as the receivers of sub- 
scriptions; I suggest to them to 
propose so to do, and to make the 
proposition by letter addressed to 
Sir Tuomas Beevor, who is, as 
they will perceive, Chairman of 
the Committee, such letter being 
addressed to him at No. 183, 
Fleet-street, postage paid. When 
the Committee has received the 
letter, they will, after due and 
satistuctory inquiry, netify, in the 





Register, that the party notified 
in the Register has authority to 
collect subscriptions. By these 
neans numerous small sums, es- 
ecially in large towns, may be 
collected. The collector would 


receive a receipt for every sum | 
that he would pay in or cause to! 
be paid in at Fieet-street ; and | 
the publicity which would be gi-! all. I have wielded it by turns, 
ven, at Jast, to the account of the | 


manner in which the money has 
been disposed ,of,' or of the 
cause of its not having been dis- 
posed of at all, or only in part, 


would enable every subscriber to’ 
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Rive wri a 
ceive back. 
1 am very well aware that this 
is suggesting to people to take 
upon themselves a great deal yf 
trouble; bat then we are to recol- 
lect, that we can have few things 
which we can wish for without a 
little trouble. What trouble have 
I not taken myself? What labours 
have I not performed! What 
risks have I not run? What 
perils have I not encountered ; 
aye, and a numerous family along 
with me? And, if f had preterred 
ease to labour ; if I had preferred 
interest to duty; how rich might » 
! not have been; and in what 
complete ignorance might not the 
country have been with regard to 
the cause of its calamities. What- 
ever else men may say of me; 
whatever else they may even 
think of me; there is not a man 
in the kingdom who will look ano- 
ther man in the face and say, that 
I might not have wallowed in 
wealth; that J might net have 
been covered with what the world 
calls honours, if I had chosen to 
aid in the work of delusion and 
oppression, instead of having, 
without the exception of one sin- 
gle act of my life, endeavoured 
to dissipate the former and to put 
an end to or mitigate the latter. 
itis agreed, amongst all descrip- 
tions of men, that I possess ex- 
traordinary powers; that I wield 
a pen more powerful than that of 
any other man now living in Eng~ 
land. This is acknowledged b 


againstmany descriptions of men ; 
but in no one single instance 
can I be charged as having 
wielded it for the purpose of fur- 
thering my own interest; and 
truth must further declare of me 
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that I have uniformly, that I have 
unceasingly, that I “have without 
scarcely a week of intermission, 
been the zealous, the strenuous 
and ardent advocate of that class 
of the community, from whom | 
never could and never can by any 
possibility receive, not only any 
sort of reward, but, such is their 
dispersed, scattered and forlorn 
situation, scarcely any mark or 
any expression of their gratitude. 
Stull, however, I must say, as for 


them, that they have always shown | 


their gratitude when they had the 
power of doing it. The country 
will bear tae witness, my nume- 
rous volumes will record the fact, 
that if I had been a hedgerand a 
ditcher, that if I had had no other 

object in life than that of adding 
an ounce of bread to my day’s 

meal, I could not have been more 
zealous, more indefatigable than 
I have been in the cause of that 
now oppressed class who subsist 
by their labour. What prevented 
me, starting at the same moment, 
with Mr. Wituram Husxisson, 

springing as I did, from a source 
full as illustrious as his ; what pre- 
vented me from pursuinz the same 
smooth and flowery path! What 
prevented me from surpassing 
him on that path What prevent- 
ed me from being as rich and as 
powerful as he at this moment? 
Not the want of ambition ; ; not the 
want of a consciousness of my 
powers ; not the want of that luve 

of wealth, which to a certain de- 
gree, is natural and even lauda- 
ble; not, all who know me will 
bear me witness, want of anxiety 
for the well-being of those de- 
pendant upon me; no: but the 
want of a desire to be rich and 


honest fame, and my most deep- 


powerful surpassing the love of 
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rooted attachment to my country, 

1 chose the path strewed wit 

thorns: I felt those thorns from 
the outset: I was not an ignorant 
man: my choice did not arise 
from my not perceiving the conse+ 
quences of it: I knew what I 
should have to endure: but I also 
knew that, in the resu/t, I should 
have that heartfelt satisfaction ; 
aye, and that sort of honour, too, 
which riches and power never can 
give. Mr. Huskisson has his 
country-seat, his palace in Lon- 
don, his swarms of hangers-on, 
his ‘salary in place, his pension 


}out of place, and hie wife a pen- 


sion in the case of his death; but, 
all the gold and silver. even all 
that the mad speculators expect 
to drain from the mines of Peru 
and Mexico, brought in wagons, 
and lining the road from Hyde- 
Park Corner to Hammersmith, 
would not induce me to exchange 
the name of Wittram Conserr 
for that of Witt1am Husxisson 3 
and whatever else men may say 
of me, in this I ani convinced 
they will say Iam sincere. 

Now, considering what trouble 
I have had, what losses of all sorts 
| have had to endure, and that, 
too, without ever having been di- 
verted one single moment from 
my purpose; is ‘it too much to ask 
of those, who think all this of me 
which I have said of myself, to 
take some little trouble in order 
to ensure me, at last, the barren 
reward of a seat in that Assembly, 
in which [ onght to have been 
placed full twenty years! ago? 
Putting it even on this footing ; 
this weakest footing of a gratifica- 
tion to me, do I ask too much, if 
! ask my own readers to take the 
very little trouble, to make the 
very trifling sacrifice, which would 
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ject of the Meeting of yesterday ! 


Hundreds of men, I might say 
five hundred, have declared to 
me, either by letter, verbally, or 
by message, that I have been the 
sole cause of saving them and 
their families from ruin. Perhaps, 
ten shillings upon every hundred 
pounds that I have been the cause 
of their now possessing, would be 
a sum far beyond what could pos- 
sibly be wented upon this occa- 
sion. I will not, therefore, be- 
lieve it to be necessary to say ano- 
ther word upon that subject ; ex- 
eept nierely to say, that men 
ought not to be discouraged from 
subscribing on account of the 
smallness of the sum which they 
can with convenience spare for 
the purpose. 

At what time the general elec- 
tion will take place, nobody can 
say. The Ministers themselves 
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E Paes wat Suit ue wut m ree 
ier OF these, a fetter covers a rag; 


and here the rag would be pretty 
quickly changed into gold. That 
old remark, that what is cvery 
body’s business is nobody's busi- 
ness, is but too apt to be verified 
in cases like this; but men should 
say on the contrary; every man 
should say to himself, the success 
of the undertaking depends solely 
UPON ME. Let every friend 
but say this, and the business is 
done. 

I have only to add, that I have 
no desire that one sing!e farthing 
of this money should ever come 
into my pocket. The public would 
justly blame me, if 1 were to ex 
pend my own money in such an 
enterprise. According to my no- 
tions of the duty of a husband 
and a father, my earnings do not 
belong exclusively to me; and 
though there is not one of those 
to whom they do belong who would 


can, perhaps, hardly guess at if. | not cheerfully make any sacrifice 


It may, however, take place in a 
couple of months. from this time. 
Therefore, prudence dictates that 
whatever is done, be done with 
all convenient speed, for it would 
be ridiculous, indeed, for us to see 
the election come on when we were 
oniy half prepared for it. 
pears to me, that, in almost every 
neighbourhood where the Register 
is ever read, a small sum might be 
collected. The smallness of the 
sum ought never to discourage any 
body. Large sums are seldom 
raised, except by the means of 
small ones; and this is a fact that 
every one should bear in mind. 
There are few gentlemen in the 
country who will not have busi- 


ness in London in the course of 


a month or six weeks. If not, 
they have some friend or neigh- 
bour coming to London. If nei- 











for the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject, it is my duty to prevent such 
sacrifice from being made. They 
have all suffered enough, and they 
have suffered without repining- 


Bat, while it is my duty to pre- 


‘serve what little I have, I have 
It ap- | 


not the smallest desire to profit, in 
any way whatever, directly or in- 
directly, from this subscription. 
The resolutions provide most com- 
pletely for the due appropriation 





ef the money. The Committee 
are responsible for that appro- 
priation. They are all men of the 
fairest character, and men of solid 
landed estates. Therefore, there 
can be no doubt upon this score. 
Sir Tuomas Beevoa, who is the 
Treasurer, authorizes Mr. Joux 
Dean, at No. 183, Fleet-street, to 
receive subscriptions, and to give 
receipts in his name; and for Mr. 
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Dean's proceedings, Sin Tromas 
is responsible. It would be very 
mortifying to me if the subscrip- 
tion were insufficient to warrantan | 
altempt to be made ; but it would | 
be much more mortifying to me to | 
have suffered this opportunity to 

pass, without doing every thing 
that lay in my power to get mysell 

put upon the same floor with those 

men who have so long been delud- 

ing and ruining the nation. Not to 
have made this atterapt, aud to 

have made it in earnest, too, 

would have argued that, after all 

my talk, I felt myself incompe- 

tent to face these men. I feel 

myself, on the contrary, quite 

competent to do it; and I am fur- 

ther perfectly satisfied, that, upon 

that floor I cannot be, without as- 
sisting to produce some great and 

salutary change, in one shape 
or other. 

I cannot conclude this article 
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without expressing, what is deeply 
felt by the public, admiration at 
the conduct ot Sir Tnomas Bee- 
vor and Coronet Jonunstone. 
They have done that which no 
other two men in their situations 
in life would have been found to 
do; and | flatter myself that the 





day is not very distant when many 
others will wish that they had had 
the spirit to do the same. Short- 
sighted mortals as we are, we sel- 
dom look far before our noses, 
We think about that which will 
affect us to-morrow, and not about 
that which will affect us this da 

seven years, If I had acted thus, 
{ might now have been a very rich 
and a most insignificant mortal. 
If I had been deterred from doing 
my duty by the railings and bel- 
lowings of the ignorant and the 
corrupt, I should now have been 
either fattening like a hog, in 
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obscurity, or showing mysel! 
about in the streets as a mere car- 
cass, the value of which would 


have been estimated by my clothes, 


What are we to think of those 
landed gentlemen, who admire, 
who applaud the spirit of Sir 
Tuomas Brrvor, and yet who 
are not found at his back! Why, 
we are to think not that they are 
corrupt, er, in a personal sense, 
cowardly men, but we are to think 
of them as of men trammelled by 
an accursed system, that bereaves 
even wealth of independence; 
that bereaves courage of the power 
of striking and even of self-de- 
fence; that takes from the mind 
every spark of conscious dignity, 
and that makes him that should 
be the lord truekle to him that 
should be the lackey. It is im- 
possible to look, without indigna- 
tion, at the group who now wield 
the destinies of England; who, 
amidst a mass of blunders that 
have covered a country with mi- 
sery, sit there, perked up like 
schoolmasters and their ushers, 
while the owners of the soil, the 
natural magistrates of the coun- 
try, the guardians of its happiness 
and its honour, stand before them 
ike a set of school-boys, silently 
listening to their pompous imbe- 
cility, and patiently waiting for 
their fate at their hands. 


Wau. COBBETT. 





MEETING 
TO BRING MR. COBBETT 
INTO PARLIAMENT. 


A considerable number of per- 
sons assembled yesterday in one 
ot the Committee-Rooms at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen 
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Street, for the purpose of con-/|ther by Sir Thos. Beevor—with- 
certing the means of putting Mr. | out him they could not legally 
Cobbett into the House of Com-|act. He wonld suggest, that a 
mons. : messenger be sent with a written 
The advertisement in this, and | communication to Sir Thomas, if 
seme other daily Papers, an- | he was in the house, informing 
nounced the Meeting to be held | him that the Gentlemen assembled 
at one o'clock, but Sir Thomas B.| had heen waiting more than an 
Beevor, who first suggested the) hour for his appearance, and beg- 
wroceedings, having in a letter,| ging to know what course they 
published in Cobbett’s Register, | were to pursue. [Several persons 
particularly requested those who | now cried out that they saw Sir 
were interested in his abject to be | Thomas Beevor and Mr. Cobbett 
punctual to the hour, the room was | below in the Court- yard. ] 
most oppressively crowded ten| In compliance with this sugges- 
minutes before the time appointed. | tion, a Mr. Knowles, who had 
One o'clock, however, passed| been making himself very con- 
away without any occupation of| spicuous at the Committce-table, 
the Chair, and even at half-past| produced the following pithy 
one there was no appearance of} epistle— Sir Thomas B. Beevor 
the Baronet, or his Nominee.|and Mr. William Cobbett—You 
During that interval, the company, | ought to-be here, and you are not 
composed, for the greater part, of | here—here we are in anticipation 
respectable tradesmen and far-| [great laughter].”—This morceau 
mer;rs, amused themselves by list- having heen read with creat sel{- 
ening to the harangues of a Mr. | satisfaction by its composer, was 
Burridge, a frequent Petitioner| despatched amidst triumphant 
to the House of Commons, and | cheers to the Honourable Baronet 
who has been for some time press- | and his friend. An answer having 
ing upon the attention of Govern- | been waited for some time, and 
ment his opinions on the subject| the numbers of the Meeting: still 
of the Dry Rot in the Navy.| continuing to increase, the ery of 
When that Gentleman had vainly . Adjourn! Adjourn!’ became 
exerted the powers of his elo-| very general. ‘One man, who 


> weirs in an attempt to persuade | had been very noisy and trouble- 
the meeting to spend their time | 


| | Some, propased that each person 
usefully and agreeably, in voting | should pay one shilling to procure 


a preliminary Resolution upon) admittance to the Freemasons’ 
the subject of Parliamentary Re-| Hall—“ Then down with your 
form ; and when another had as} bob!” shouted one of the crowd 
vainly tried to soothe  the| {great laughter]. This plain but 
rising symptoms of discontent and | somewhat forcible demand, strange 
disappointment, by sagely re-/|to say, had the effect of silencing 
minding the company of the pa-| one of the most vehement of the 


tience and trials of Jub, | proposed subscribers to the Bo- 
Mr. Henry Hunt, amidst loud | rough-purchasing Fund. 

cries of ‘* Cobbett, Cobbett,’| Mr. Hunt now again addressed 

begged to remind the meeting, | himself to the assembly, and ob- 


that as they had been called toge-| served, he had just received an 
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intimation that the Meeting was! No further communication ar- 
adjourned to Lincoln’s-Inn- fields. riving from Sir Thomas or Mr, 
This could not be. He did not! Cobbett, and the Meeting becom- 
know:so-much about Public Meet- | ing very impatient, 
ings now as he once did, but he} Mr. Hunt again addressed them. 
recollected ve ary well that there | They had, it was true, been told that 
was a law rendering it penal to| Sir Thom: is was gone to Lincoln’s- 
hold a Meeting in the open air! Inn-fields, but he submitted to 
without the authority of the Sheriff, | the Meeting, whether they were 
and he was by no means sure that | to act upon a perhaps unauthore 
this law had been repealed [cries s| ized assertion of that kind, when, 
of “It has expired.”|—He was! perhaps, the very next message 
not quite sure of that; but without! might bring them word that he 
considering that question, they| was gone on to Smithfield [laugh- 
had been called together by Sir| ter). The question was now, whe- 
Thomas Beevor for a specific | ther they were to stop there or 
purpose, and without his autho-| not, and that he submitted could 
rity they were not at liberty to! only be put from the Chair.—They 
move. He could not, however,|are gone to drink roasted corn, 
avoid observing, that the conduct) said a person in the crowd [shouts 
pursued to the Meeting was highly | of laughter]. 
negligent and disrespectful. There} Mr. Hunt continued: All he 
they had been since one o'clock | knew was, that they should not 
waiting for a person, who now! stay roasting thereany longer [ con- 
sent to say they might follow him | tinned laughter]; and that they 
to Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. He, for might know what was to be done 
his part, did not feel himself jus-| r regularly and legally. Although 
tified in doing so, without seeing | he himself was not at present on 
the perso w ho called them toge- terms with Mr. Cobbett, he should 
ther, or, at all events, receiving a |take the liberty of moving that 
note under his own hand; and he| Mr. Budd, a highly respectable 
hoped the Meeting would view the gentleman of Newbury, and a 
matter in the same light. If any friend of Mr. Cobbett and Sir 
body knew this Sir Thomas, he} Thomas KBeevor, do take the 
begged that he would go to him| Chair. 
and tell him the state of the case.| The proposition was immedi- 
This Sir Thomas was quite un-| ately seconded, and Mr. Budd 
known to him—a new man, he be- | called to the Chair by acclama- 
lieved—at least he had never} tion. 
heard of him twice in his life be-| Mr. Budd hoped they would 
fore. excuse the liberty he was about: 
A Mr. Butler said, he under-| to take, after they had so kindly 
stood Sir Thomas Beevor and Mr. | called him to the Chair, but he 
Cobbett were gone down stairs,| must beg that they would permit 
but whether to make arrangements | another person to occupy it, who 
for passing through the crowd to| was much better qualified to for= 
the Chair, or for the purpose of | ward the object they had in view. 
removing to. a larger room, he} Heproposedthat Mr.Cobbett’s son 
knew not. soul take his place, for the pure. 
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se of explaining why his father 
had not been present to meet those 
who so kindly interested them- 
selves in his cause [hear, hear! ] 

Mr. John Cobbett then assumed 
the Chair, amidst considerable 
cheering. He observed, that he 
had only consented to appear be. 


fure them, that he might assure | 


them his father had used every 
effort in his power to get into the 
room, but found it impossible, 


from the very crewded state of the | 


entrance and staircase [strong 
marks of disapprobation.] When 
his father and Sir Thomas were 
told that the room was insufficient 
to contain the company assem- 
bled, they had used every effort 
to procure another. First, they 
had applied for the use of the 
great room at the Crown and An- 
chor, in the Strand, but that, they 
were informed, was engaged for 
the dinner of a Society of Publi- 
cans; then they had requested to 
be allowed to move into the hali 
below, but that could not be let 
without the permission of the Duke 
of Sussex, as Grand Master of the 
Lodge of Freemasons; and, after 
every other means failed, rather 
than, by postponing the proceed- 
ings to a future day, disappoint 
the friends who had so kindly as- 
sembled from all parts of the 
town, as well as those who were 
collected from the country, they 
had finally determined to have a 
Meeting im the open air, and for 
that purpose they had hired a 
wagon, in which they had at that 
moment commenced the business 
of the day in Lincoln's-Inn-fields 
[hissing, and cries of “ that is not 
true."”} 

Mr. Hunt would venture to say, 
that if any man in that room had 
been told Sir Thomas Beevor and 











Mr. Cobbett wished to pass to 
their seats, he would most readily 
have made room for them. It had 
not been known to the room that 
they had even presented them- 
selves for admittance. 

Mr. John Cobbett said, their 
names had not only been men- 
tioned, but vociferated on the stair 
case [cries of “It is not true, it’s 
all a sham.” 

Mr. Hunt again observed, that 
they should do nothing without 
Sir T. Beevor. Atl they could do, 
was to pledge themselves that no 
obstacle should be interposed to 
the entrance of Sir Thomas and 
his friends, whenever they pre- 
sented themselves, and to senda 
message to them, stating that the 
Meeting assembled there, by his 
own desire, waited his appearance. 
He was not a small man himself, 
but he would say that, in his opi- 
nion, any man of twice his size 
might have made his way to the 
table at any time since he entered 
the room {hear, hear!]. The 
Gentleman (Mr. Budd) he had 
proposed to the Chair, for the 
purpose of communicating the 
sentiments of the Company upon 
that point, was an Attorney, and 
Clerk of the Peace for Berkshire. 
He was averse to removal to Lin- 
coln's-Inn-fields, and pressed his 
motion to send a message to Sir 
Thomas Beevor. 

Mr. Butler with Mr. 
Hunt tliat nothing could be done 
upon a question of adjournment 
until they had elected a Chair- 
man. Sir T. Beevor had, thére- 
fore, no right to send them word 
that he had removed the meeting 
elsewhere, until he had taken the 
Chair there, and explained his 
reasons for that alteration. He 
however admired, in common with 
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many others, the principles and 
distinguished talent of Mr. Cob- 
bett ; and that nothing might occur 
to impede the great object for 
which they were assembled, he 
should now move, as there was a 
Chairman, and as an Amendment, 
that they do adjourn to Lincoln’s- 
jnn-fields. 

Mr. Butt seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

The Amendment was put and 
negatived by a great majority. 

Mr. Hunt’s motion was then 
carried with shouts of applause, 
and Mr. John Cobbett deputed to 
inform Sir Thomas Beevor that 
the Meeting-waited his presence. 

While Mr. J. Cobbeit was ab- 
sent on this duty, a stranger ob- 
served that Mr. Cobbett’s cart 
was already surrounded by such 
a dense mass, it would be next to 
impossible for any one to pene- 
trate so far as to hold conversation 
with him. 

Mr. J. Cobbett, upon his re- 
turn, resumed his place, as Chair- 
man, and informed the Meeting, 
in answer to their message, that 
he had seen Sir Thomas Beevor, 
and was desired by him to say, 
that although he was exceedingly 
sorry for their disappointment, he 
really had not been able to pass 
through the crowd assembled at 
the door [cries of “that is not 
true.”] He had in consequence 
been obliged to carry the business 
into the open air, and as a consi- 
derable body of the friends of 
Mr. Cobbett were assembled, 
Colonel Johnstone had p 
Resolutions for their adoption, and 
Mr. Peter Walker was at that 
moment seconding them [hisses]. 
There had been, he was given to 
understand, a complete physical 
impossibility of entering the 
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‘apartment they were now in 
[hisses }. 

Mr. Hunt said, that after hav- 
ing thus received an answer from 
authority, he would move, “ That 
the meeting doadjourn toLincoln’s- 
Inn-fields.” 

A Gentleman, whose name we 
could not learn, expressed a strong 
desire, before they adjourned, to 
pass a vote of censure upon Sir 
Thomas Beevor and Mr. Cobbet. 
Their conduct had been a gross 
insult to those who had assembled 
to do them honour. | 
Mr. John Cobbett said, he 
would reject, with scorn and 
contempt, an effort to make him 
the instrument of passing a vote 
of censure on his own father ; he 
could only pardon the person who 
ne ong it because he believed 
im to be insane. 

The motion was then carried ; 
and those of the Meeting who had 
till now remained in the room, de- 
parted for Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 


Lixcouin’s-InN-Fieups. 


After Sir Thomas Beevor and 
Mr. Cobbett had made an ineffec- 
tual effort to obtain admission into 
the room in the Freemasons’ Ta- 
vern, in which the Meeting was 
convened, Sir Thomas Beevor, at 
the request of several persons, 
who surrounded him on the stair- 
case, adjourned the Meeting to 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. According- 
ly, they repaired thither; a Jarge 
wagon was peeounats ee 
the pur of a tempo 

ah ‘Sir Thomas Beevor, Mr. 
Cobbett, and two or three friends, 
who accompanied them, succeed- 
ed in obtaining places in this wa- 
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north-west angle of Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields, was, however, filled by 
those persons of the crowd, who 
were sufficiently on the alert to 
secure places for themselves in 
the general scramble. The con- 
course of persons, which’ was at 
first considerable, was greatly in- 
creased by the passengers, who 
were attracted by curiosity ; and, 
before the close of the Meeting, 
the attendance assumed quite a 
respectable appearance, by reason 
of the numerous carriages and 
other Aristocratic vehicles, which 
drove up to witness the proceed- 
ings of the motley group in dhe 
wagon. A chair was procured 
for Sir Thomas Beevor, which was 

laced in the well of the wagon ; 
Jolonel Johnstone, Mr. Cobbett, 
Mr. Walker, Xc., stood around 


him. 


Sir Thomas Beevor regretied 
that the impossibility of obtaining 
entrance into the room appointed 
for the meeting had rendered an 
adjournment to that place neces- 
sary. He should make no apo- 
logy for the situation he had 
placed himself in that day ; it was 
a vulgar proverb, but like most pro- 
verbs it contained a great deal of 
truth, that ‘‘ What is every body's 
business is nobody’s business ;” 
and this was the only possible 
cause he could imagine why some 
one better known, some one of more 
extensive influence than he could 
Jay claim to, had not stepped for- 
ward long ago to do that which he 
came to do that day. His situa- 
tion was one of considerable diffi- 
culty ; whatever might be his zeal, 
whatever might be his sincerity, 
in the cause in which he was en- 
gaged, (and in those two qualifi- 
cations he would yield to no man 
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living) still the habits of a man 
living entirely in the country, and 
passing his time chiefly in the 
usual occupations of a country 
life, were not those calculated to 
make him the fiitest person for 
conducting an affair of so much 
importance as the present. How- 
ever, there he was, ready to per- 
form his duty—ready to render 
nis services in the cause in any 
way they might be pleased to 
command them, as far as in him 
lay. Atthe same time, there were 
two circumstances which consider- 
ably relieved the weight of the 
task he had taken on himself; one 
of these was the highly flattering 
reception his late address to the 
public had met with, as evinced by 
the numerous letters which be had 
received from highly respectable 
and respected individuals in all 
parts of the country; the other 
arose from the subject he had 
to deal with. He was not intro- 
ducing to their notice a new man 
—a man unknown, untried. Mr. 
Cobbett was known to them all— 
he was known to the country at 
large. His sentiments had long 
been published—ihey continued 
to be published week after week. 
— There they stood recorded un- 
der his own hand. With regard 
to Mr. Cobbett’s ability—his com- 
petency to fill the situation in 
which it was proposed to place 
him, there was no need to go far 
for proofs of that. He would not 
go far. He would go back be- 
yond bis own recollection (and 
is recollection, he was happy to 
say, did not reach so far back as 
some of his friends around him 
had done him the honour to sup- 
pose). Hewever, it would reach 
back far enough for the present 
purpose. He would content him- 
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self with asking them one short 
question : - Had Mr. Cobbett's 
predictions on the consequences 
of tampering with the currency 
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‘he might be most extensively.user 


‘ful, and to which his talents and 
‘integrity so justly entitled him, 


Sir Thomas concluded by. stati 


been fulfilled, or had they not '—!that the Meeting had been con- 


They had been fulfilled, and that 
fulfilment proved Mr. Cobbett’s 
competency, and at the same time 
the utter incapacity and incom- 
petency of the men who at present 
hold the reins of Government. 
One word on his connexion with 
Mr. Cobbett. He first became a 
reader of Mr. Cobbett’s works 
some little time after his (Mr. C.’s) 
return from America, after the 
passing of Mr. Peel’s Bill. He 
soon hecame convinced of the truth 
of his doctrine, and that he was the 
only writer who thoroughly un- 
derstood the subject. Within a 
couple of years from that time he 
came into possession of an estate 
—came to a property as it is call- 
ed, but which in its then state was 
anythiug but a property to him. 
He found it necessary to take de- 
cisive steps, and in taking those 
steps he was influenced by opi- 
nions he had formed from the pe- 
rusal of Mr. Cobbett’s writings. 
He was aware that it would be 
considered by some a piece of bad 
taste in him thus to obtrude his 
private affairs upon a public as- 
sembly, but it was a bare act of 
or ae to Mr. C. and to those 
riends who had stood by him 
through evil report and good re- 
port, thus publicly to state that it 
was to him he owed his present 
independent situation in life—to 
him that he and his family owed 
the comforts ? 


vened for the purpose of transaet- 

ing business—for acting rather 
than talking. He therefore re- 
quested gentlemen who might haye 
-eecasion to address the assembly, 
‘to be brief, and to stick close to 
‘the purpose of the Meeting. 


| Colonel Johustone, M.P., rose to 
| propose. the Resolutions which 


had been prepared by the Com- 
mittee. He was induced to take 
a part in the present proceedings, 
from a conviction of the propriety 
of Mr. Cobbett’s opinions and 
principles. So much so, indeed, 
that he would be glad to see him 
go down to Parliament that very 
night, and take his place there in- 
stead of himself [Applause]. At 
the same time, if he got into Par- 
liament, he (Colonel Johnstone) 
would recommend him to confine: 
himself to the question of the 
Currency, as on that he was in- 
vulnerable. 

The Resolutions were then 
read. 


[See the Resolutions, in page 389.] 





‘doing so. 


Mr. Walker rose to second the 


| Resolutions in the absence of Mr. 
Budd, a most respectable Gentle- 
man, who was expected to attend, 


to take upon him the office of 
For Mr. Cobbett, he 
(Mr. W.) had long entertained 
‘sentiments of respétt and friend- 
ship. All that he knew of him 


they at present en-| induced -him the more to admire 
joyed. He shonld be a monster! him. 


ST ran ion enna 


ingratitade if he spared either) imprisoned ; but impri 


time, trouble, or ex 


, as far as} what '—for ex 
- his means would allow, to place}of 
- Mr. C. in that situation in which 


posing the cruelt 
English, Loca Militia, 
under a guard of German Bay- 
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onets. There was no English- 
man who would not be proud to 
have acted as he had done on that 
occasion [hear, hear, hear!] If 
there was any other ground on 
which it was necessary to esta- 
blish his claim to their support, it 
would be found in the correct 
principles he had adopted with 
regard to the currency, which ex- 
posed the conduct of Ministers, 
who were playing fast and louse 
with it [hear, hear!] He had ex- 

osed it already in writing, and 
shewed the wrong course they 
were pursuing ; but the Ministers 
might plead ignorance of his writ- 
ings, whereas if he were in the 
House, and had an opportunity 
of speaking to them there, the 
same plea would not hold good as 
an excuse, and they could no 


longer pretend ignorance [hear, | 
hear!|—The Resolutions were | 


then put from the Chair, and 
unanimously carried by a show 
of hands. 


Mr. Cobbett was then loudly | 


called for. He came forward, and 


was received with considerable | 
After having apolo- avert it. If he had been returned, 


applause. 
gized to the Meeting for keeping 
on his hat, in consequence of a 
severe cold under which he la- 
boured, he said that he would 
for the same reason that he had 
asked permission to keep on his 
hat—that of a severe cold—consi- 
_derably shorten the address which 
he had intended to offer. He at- 
tended the M-<ing that day in 
“consequence of Sir Thomas bee- 
vor boven notified that he (Mr. 
Cobbett) would be present to state 
the grounds upon which he pre- 
sented himself to the public. In 
compliance with this notification, 
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the pretensions which he had to 
entitle him to their support in 
placing him in Parliament. Mock 
modesty was as despicable a qua- 
lity as could be played off in the 
world. Men of real modesty and 
virtue, like women of real virtue, 
never condescended to play off so 
vile a trick [hear, hear !] Neither 
could he condescend to do so [ap- 
plause and laughter]. He would 
be unworthy of their support and 
suffrages ; he would be undeserv- 
ing the support of Sir Thomas 
Beevor, who had so generously 
come forward on this occasion ; 
it would be insolence in him to 
have come forward at all, if he 
was not conscious that he possess- 


ed the .means of serving the coun- 


try in Parliament. It was because 
he was convinced that he possess- 
ed the means of doing so, that he 
consented to tender his services 
to them. What those means were, 
and what were his pretensions, 
every person at the Meeting knew 
almost as well as he could tell 
them. They all knew of the late 
convulsion that had taken place, 
and of the efforts he had made to 


in 1819, for Coventry, instead of 
being ousted by the rich ruffians 
who then opposed him against 
nine-tenths of the population of 
that town; if that as mere of 
rich ruffians, most of whom have 
since failed, and are now broken 
{applause and laughter|—if they 
had not arrayed themselves against 
the poor men of Coventry, and had 
an opportunity been given te him of 
sitting and speaking in Parliament, 
it was his conviction that the con- 
vulsion which had since taken 
place would not have occurred. It 
was true he had written to warn 


Ministers of the dangerous course 
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they were pursuing; but it was{nisters expressed their intention 


one thing to write that to Ministers, 
and quite another to tell it to the 
faces of those gentlemen. 


he was told, that if be went) 





to adopt would be productive 
of increased misery—increased, 


But | though not as to quality, yet in a 


tenfold degree as to quantity. 


amongst those gentlemen—those |; They had already inflicted half 
traders—and those other persons | death upon the prosperity of the 
there ; but he must not give them country, and he apprehended they 
their proper name, as he ought| would not stop until they had in- 
not to bring the House into con- | flicted whole death upon it. What 


tempt, who would soon put him 
down. Would they, indeed! 
Well, he would wish at least that 
they would only try [applause]. 


If he had been there on the 2d of 


the present month of February, 
they would have had one man 
there who would expose them to 
this country, and show the folly 
and emptiness of their bragging, 
and who would have pointed out 
to them, paragraph by paragraph, 
what little prospect of relief or 
amelioration was contained in the 
Speech which they had- put into 
the mouth of the King, or, to speak 
more respectfully, of the Speech 
which they were commissioned by 
the King to speak to the Parlia- 
ment. He (Mr. C.) had written 
to them upon this subject, but they 
read what he wrote to them in pri- 
vate and alone; and whilst they 
were reading it, they looked about 
to see if any one was looking at 
them [a langh]. But if he had 
been in the House of Commons— 
if he had been face to face with 
them, .he would have told them 
those things which would have 
left them at a loss where to hide 
their heads; and which had not 
been told them by any of those 
persons who sat on the opposite 
side of the cr a pp who 
were just as wise and just as ho- 
nest as they were themselves [ap- 
plause}]. He would not hesitate 
to say, that the course which Mi- 





had been their conduct since the 


commencement of this very Ses-. 


sion? They say it is their intention 
to withdraw all small paper-mo- 
ney from circulation; that they 
said was their intention. But 


did the people know that -they 


would continue in that intention ? 
that they would not alter it—and 
render legal, by some clause, a 
tender of all country trash, and 
all town trash tuo. But what as- 
tonished him most of all in the 
project of Ministers was, that al- 
though small notes were to be put 
an end to in England, small paper 
was still to be afloat in Scotland, 
Gold and silver were to circulate 
south of the Tweed, though north 
of it, it was supposed that paper 
would suffice. Did the Ministers 
think that the Scotch would not 
catch the itch of money-loving [a 
laugh}! Even Mr.Peter M‘Culloch 
himself, who was so skilled in what 
they called political economy, 
would not he become infected with 
the itch for gold and silver [laugh- 
ter]! This proposition that would 
create so great and dispropor- 
tidnate a difference between the 
circulations of the two countries, 
was, he thought, too monstrous a 
one even to enter into the heads 
of Ministers. One effect of it 
would be (though it yet remained 
to be seen if it would be done, for 
Ministers did, not seem to know 
what to do) that whilst wheat was 
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ten shillings a bushel in Scotland, |dear bread ; aye, dearer bread 
it might be had for three shillings |than the people of any other 
and nine-pence a bushel in Eng- | country!!” [Hear'!] It was pre- 
Jand. In such a state of the cur-! posterous to suppose that free 
rency of the two countries if he| trade could be carried on at such 
owed a Scotchman one hundred |a disadvantage to the industry 
potinds, he would take care to pay of this country. If there was to 
it in Edinburgh, as he could there | be free trade (which he did not 
exchange it for 33/. per cent., ac-|think by any means necessary), 
cording tothe currency of this coun- | let it be free trade in every thing, 
try. The principles, in short, on ‘and do not place the restriction 
which Ministers were acting for the | where a restriction should last of 
regulation of the currency, and all be placed, on an article of ne- 
the whole system which they | cessaryconsumption [cheers]. But 
had recently adopted, would gra- | independent of this consideration, 
dually, and one by one, strike | he did not see the necessity of in- 





down al! the great and leading 
interests of the country. The 
tradesmen and manufacturers 
were now enduring the severest 
distress, and were justly loud in 
their complaints against the 
system. Hy the withdrawal of 
the sma!l notes, and the substi- 


troducing these principles of free 
trade at all: When he saw the 
prosperity which this country ar- 
rived at—when he knew that she 
‘had enjoyed an eminence in com- 
mercial greatness over every other 
nation, not only for the last cen- 


tury, but for the last four or five 





tution of gold and silver, the | eenturies—indeed from the time 
receipts of the fundholder would | of Cesar, or at least from that of 
be affected, and by and by it| Edward IJ].—and when he saw 
would come to the turn of ‘the | that prosperity and that greatness 
agricultural interests to. suffer, | were the result of a rigid restric- 
and the farmer and landlord | tive system of policy—he was ata 
would be involved in the gene- | loss to see the wisdom of alterin 

ral ruin. This led him to ait [hear,hear!]. He would make 
declaration of Ministers since | it appear to the Meeting, what a 
the commencement of the present | shallow man William Huskisson 
Session, that no alteration would | was, who thought he could im- 
be proposed in the Corn Laws. | prove our condition by such an 
Yet the free trade principles were | alteration [hear, hear!]. Our 
to- be encouraged. his free|commercial greatness hitherto 
trade, which was so much lauded, | was established by treaties with 


was nothing short of a hurthbug. 


To remove the restrictions of 


trade, and to continue the Corn 
Laws, was to say to the peo- 


other nations by England, which 
nations were, to be sure, all very 
affectionate and loving to one an- 
other. Each, however, endeavoured 


ple of England, ‘ You may | to secure its own interests ; and 
carry on a free trade with every | England, which always enjoyed 
country in every article, but in| a preponderance of power, meade 
the most necessary of all—that | use of that power to secure to her- 
of bread—but, whilst other na-/self a su tiority. She made 
tons have cheap, you must have | treaties to be sure—but they were 
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treaties of this kind, “‘ If yon don’t 
agree to so and so, as I direct, 
mind what will take place,’ &c., 
hear, and a laugh.| England 
ad always the master-hand in 
these negotiations, and she always 
used them for the security and 
establishment of the ascendency 
of her commercial greatness, But 
now, it would seem, all this is to 
be atan end. But these free-trade 
principles were founded, forsooth, 
on the presumption, that both par- 
ties might be gainers. Now, how 
the d 1, he would be glad to 
know, could both nations wiu? 
Here VY. Huaskisson shows how 
shallow a man he is. Tlris would 
appear from a simple illustration, | 
which any one present might 
easily understand, that transac- 








tions in trade betwee individuals 
were very different from commer- 
cial transactions between nations. | 
Suppose a butcher at Kensington 
kills an ox, the sirloiu stands him 
in seven-pence a-pound ; he sells 
it to me, who am a butcher also, | 
at eightpence a-pound, and | 
again sell it to a gentleman at 
ninepence a-pound. There both 
the ree gain, because they 
find a third party who is the con- 
sumer. But it will be asked— 
Will not this hold good between 
two nations also ? ir answer yes, | 
if they can find a gentleman na- 
tion to buy of them [much laughter 
and cheers]. The two tradesmen 
gain, because they find a consumer 
who gives more than the cost of 
production in the first instance, and 
of sale in the second. But where 
is the third party in the case of two 
nations—of France and England, 
for instance? Weexport cottons 
and other manufactured articles, 
and they import wines and other 
articles into England, on terms of 
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perfect equality, importing and 
exporting as much as one nation 
wants from the other for its con- 
sumption and use [hear, hear]. 
This was the mistake, the fatal 
error of Ministers, and for this 
error should they be held respon- 
sible. If they were to have 
adopted such principles, which, 
he would repeat, were altogether 
unnecessary, they should have 
begun with a free trade in corn. 
Thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands were now suffering the 


direst distress, in consequence of 


this folly of Ministers; and al- 
though there were so many in the 
House of Commons who knew 
what he said to be true, yet up 
came the 658 Members, and not 
one word was said of the true 
causes of the distress, although 
there was a debate of the full 
measure, of eighteen feet three 
inches and a quarter in length, 
and two inches and a quarter in 
breadth. Yet, having read the 
whole, he could safely assure the 
Meeting, that there was not one 
word of sense from the beginning 
to the end of the debate, with the 
exception of what had fallen from 
Mr. Hudson Gurney, whose 
speech was only three inches and 
a quarter in length of the whole 
measure [applause, and a laugh]. 
If he had a place in that House, 
he would expose the fallacy of 
their bragging prosperity. He 
had no apprehension or dread of 
going amongst them. There was 
no spell there—no enchantment 
[a voice from.the crowd, ** Yes, 
there is an enchantment”. Well, 
he did not believe that there was, 
he placed no faith in any enchant- 
ment which should overcome men 


to prevent them from speaking 
| ont M tieve. He had tnnbaninieet 4 
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that Col. Johnstone,who stood near 
him, was not in the House on the’ 
first night that Parliament met. | 
All he would say was, that he dis- | 
believed in those charms and would 
pledge himself, that if he got into 
Parhament, he would, ia the 
space of one month, make the 
ears of Ministers tingle i such a 
way as they had never tingled | 
before [cheers]. Before he con-| 
cluded, he begged ta refer the | 
Meeting to what had fallen from | 
Mr. Prosperity Robinson in March 
1824, when he was recommend- 
ing those measures to the House 
of Commons, on which he 
pledged himself the permanent 
prosperity of the country rested, 
jut which had been productive of 
such calamitous results. “ See 
(said he) how happy we are—see 
the prosperity of the country, and 
see what we, the Parliament, 
have done for it.” Let this be an 
answer to those slanderers (mean- 
ing us who disapproved of those 
measures, and insisted upon the 
necessity of Parliamentary Re- 
form). His argument was this. 
The premises were, first, that the 
country was in a state of prospe- 
rity; 2dly, that it had been 
brought to this prosperity by the 
Small-note Bill! the conclusion 
from which was that Parliament 
had rescued the country from its 
distress, and raised her to this’ 
pitch of prosperity ; and that we, 
the Reformers, were the slan- 
derers for venturing to suspect 
that this very Parliament was not. 
composed of the wisest men in 
he world [cheers]. Yet have | 
we lately seen this very Mr. Ro-. 
binson condemn those very mea- 
sures which he then so strongly 
eulogized, and which he (Mr. e) 
as strongly condemned. Yet this 
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delusion of the Ministers was not 
the worst of all. How many 
thousands of persons (who have 
since been ruined) believed in the 
statements of Ministers respecting 
the flourishing condition of the 
country’ How many who did 
not know what was the real state 
of the nation, and who did not 
know or believe that Ministers 
would state anything that was not 
true, entered into wild and ven- 
turexome speculations which they 
would not otherwise have done 
[hear, hear!}]—purchased Stock 
upon credit, and entered into a 
variety of enterprises into which 
the bragging of Ministers had 
allured them [hear, hear!]. Al- 
though many had been ruined by 
the rash speculations into which 
they had been thus induced to 
enter, the evil was not over; for 
the calamity yet would overtake 
others who had permitted them- 
selves thus to be deluded. Up 
to so late a period did this dela- 
sion prevail, that even on the Sth 
of last Jane, at a public dinner 
given in Norwich, at which the 
Mayor presided, and which was 
attended by the Aldermen, and 
all the sages of the city; amongst 
the toasts given on that occasion 
was one to the following effect: 
“ The Right Hon. F. Robinson, 
and Thanks to him for the pro- 
sperify which his measures have 
diffused throughout the country.” 


This was the toast given only on 


the 8th last June, and they all 
knew what a very different aspect 
from one of prosperity. What a 
contrast to the sentiment contained 
in that toast, the City of Norwich 
presented now! The Mayor who 
gave that toast was since gazetted 
as a bankrupt [hear, hear, hear !}. 
He did not say this through any 
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disrespect to 


ted; he only mentioned it as an 
instance of the calamitous conse- 
y mace which an undue confi- 
C 


ence in the delusive measures | 
and boasting representations of! 


Db 
Ministers entailed 


country. He had done his 
utmost to arrest the calami- 
ty—he had forewarned them 
of the calamity, and as his warn- 
ing had been disregarded, al- 
though he deplored the evils that 
befel the country, yet, as distress 
did prevail, it was satisfactory to 
find that it only fixed its fangs in 
that quarter in which it ought 
[hear, hear!] In conclusion, he 
(Mr. C.) begged to thank the 
Meeting for the Resolutions to 
which they had come, and for the 
kind attention with which they 
had heard him. [Considerable ap- 
plause followed the delivery of 
this address]. 


upon the 


Mr. Hunt was here loudly 
called for, and with some diff- 
culty procured standing-room in 
the well of the wagon, close to 
the Chair. He apologized for his 
late appearance at the Meeting, 
which was occasioned by his at- 
tendance at the Freemasons’ Ta- 
vern, where the Meeting was ap- 
— by advertisement, to be 

ld. He had hastened to Lin- 
<oln's-Inn-Fields, however, on 
learning that it had been adjourn- 
ed there, and regretted that he 
had not arrived in time to hear 
the Resolutions and speeches, as 
he sup there had been 
speeches and Resolutions [a slight 
laugh). He had only heard a 
part of the speech of Mr. Cobbett, 
to which he had listened with the 
nof his talents that 





that gentleman, | he had done for the last fifteen or 
whose individual loss he regret-| twenty 


y years. What he had 
heard from Mr. Cobbett that day, 
convinced him that he was not 
only (what they knew him to be), 
a powerful writer, but a powerful 
speaker, and that he wasas capable 
of giving a viva voce expression of 
his opinions as a written one 
(hear, hear]. He (Mr. H.) ap- 
proved of the principles he had 
that day advanced, and would be 
glad to contribute his mite to the 
subscription proposed to be raised 
for sending him to Parliament 
— of Bravo! and cheers). 
3ut they should not appear the 
bigoted disciples of Mr. Cobbett, 
but his sober and rational sup- 
porters on rational grounds. For 
this reason he wished to call the 
attention of the Meeting, and of 
Mr. Cobbett, to a pledge which 
he (Mr. C.) had made to the 
electors of Honiton in June, 1806, 
and repeated by him to the elec- 
tors of Hampshire in the year 
1812. If he would now repeat 
it, he(Mr. H.) would do all in his 
power to send him into Parlia- 
ment. “I never, as long as I 
live, either for myself, or for, or 
through the means of, any one of 
my family, will receive, under any 
name, whether of salary, pension, 
or other, either directly or indi- 
rectly, one single farthing of the 

ublic money.” ‘This declaration 
e (Mr. H.) had himself made, 
when he stood a contested elec- 
tion for Westminster; he had 
made it also on the occasion of 
standing two contested elections 
for Bristol; and as it had been 
made by Mr. Cobbett, he now 
called on him to confirm it. It 
was the more necessary, as it was 
not men of talent that were so 
much wanted _ a t, as 
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men in whom the people could 
place confidence ; and a declara- 
tion of this kind was, in his opi- 
nion, greatly calculated to conci- 
liate that confidence [hear, hear] 
To ensure it, however, it was ne- 
cessary for the person seeking it, 
to pledge himself not to meddle 
with the public money. ‘“ That 
is the man for my mouey” {cheers}. 
As to Mr, Cobbett’s talents, there 
could be no question; they were, 
he would repeat, most powerful ; 
and they were of the greatest ver- 
satility also ; for he could wr.te as 
well upon one subject as the other 
{murmurs of disapprobation]. He 
would say, that Mr. Cobbett was 
aman of transcendent talents, and 
if he would repeat the declaration 
he (Mr. H.) submitted, he should 
have the best support he could 
render, to place him in Parlia- 
ment. But such a_ declaration 
was a necessary preliminary [re- 
newed murmurs]. Mr. Hunt here 
turned to Colonel Johnstone, who 
stood beside him, and said, “ I 
perceive Colonel Johnstone is very 
desirous that I should make a 
short speech. I should be glad 
toheartrom him, who is so anxious 
to interrupt me, why it is that he 
who is in sree: does not ad- 
vocate there those principles, 
which he comes here so sirenu- 
ously to support [murmurs and 
applause }.” 

olonel Johnstone here came for- 
ward and said, that he could not 
pretend to those talents which 
would qualify him to take an ac- 
tive part in the discussions of 
Parliament. His constituents bad 
selected -him to represent them, as 
they believed he would always 
fre a a vote in Par- 
iament. That had promised 
to do, and that he had always 
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done [cheers]. The situation of 
a Member of Parliament in ad- 
dressing the House, was one often 
encompassed by considerable dif- 
ficulties. So he felt it to be. ‘It 
was because he thought that the 
talents of Mr. Cobbett were emi- 
nently qualified to render service 
to the public interests in Parlia- 
ment, that he came forward on 
the present occasion to support 
him [applause]. Loud cries from 
all parts of the Meeting, “the 
pledge, the pledge,” “* Cobbett, 
the pledge.” 


Mr. Cobbett again came for- 
ward, and said, that what a man 
swore in 1806 was surely binding 
on him in 1826. It was the great- 
est act of self-degradation that a 
man could commit, to repeat an 
oath which he had already sworn. 
There his oath was, and there it 
would continue, as strongly bind- 
ing on him now as then. He 
hoped, therefore, the Meeting 
would spare him so great a humi- 
liation as that of calling upon him 
to repeat an oath which he had 
already sworn. This explana- 
tion was made without any ex- 
pression of approbation or @is- 
pleasure from the Meeting. 


Colonel Johnstone then pro d 
a vote of thanks to Sit Thomas 


Beevor, for his conduct in the 
Chair. 


Sir cae Fn es Bart., in 
returning thanks, begged to ex- 
plain to the Meeting, that the rea- 
son of his not meeting those gen- 
tlemen who were assembled at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern was, that he 
made an effort to procure admis- 
sion, but, from the crowded state 
of the Freemasons’ Tavern, he 
found it impossible to reach the 
room, He regretted the disap- 
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pointment, bat, under the cireum- 
stances, it was unavoidable. 
Those gentlemen who might be 
disposed to advance the subserip- 
tion for placing Mr. ‘Cobbett in 
Parliament, would be so good as 


to leave their subscriptions, as, 


early as convenient, at 183, Fleet 
Street, and be careful to take a 
receipt for the amount at the time 
of leaving them. As the business 
of the day was now over, it only 
remained for him to dissolve the 
Meeting.—Accordingly, it quietly 
dispersed, at a quarter to four 
o'clock. 





A SERMON! 





Don’r start, Reader: it is a 
Sermon worth your reading. It 
is a Sermon by a beneficed cler- 
gyman of the Church of Eng- 
land ; and while it does more ho- 
nour to that Church than any 
production of any of its members, 
that I have ever read in my life, 
it could not, I hope, be read with- 
out feelings of shame by those of 
that body, who have so basely 


endeavoured to raise, amongst the | 


uninformed part of the people, 
the hateful and disgraceful howl 
of ‘‘ no-popery.”—Not only the 
matter of the Sermon, but also 
the time and place of delivering 
it are worthy of notice, and are 
circumstances that add greatly to 
its intrinsic merit, and still more 
to the merit of the preacher. It 
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(was, as the reader will see, 
preached at Appleby (the county 
town of Westmoreland), before 
the Judges, at the last Summer 
Assizes. Nothing more is neces- 
sary in the way of preface, except 
for me to declare, that, in the 
whole course of my life, 1 never 
extended the circulation of any 
publication with so much pleasure 
as that which I feel on the pre- 
sent occasion; to which let me 
add, that the Reverend Preacher 
is, personally, wholly unknown to 
me, and that I never even heard 
of his name before. 





A Sermon, preached at Appleby 
on Friday, Aug. 12, 1825, be- 
fore Sir John Bailey, and Sir 
John Hullock, His Majesty's 
Judges of Assize, onthe North- 
ern Circuit. By the Rev. C. 
Bird, A. M., Rector of High 
Hoyland, in the County of 
York. 





** Think not that I am come to send 
peace on Earth; I came not to send 
peace, but a sword.’’— Matt. x. 34. 








SrRaNnGE consequence this to 
/pronounce of the mission of the 
Prince of Peace, that he came 
fo send a sword upon earth. 
|Strange declaration, too, for a 
founder to give of his own institu- 
tion! Men do not usually dispa- 
rage their own projects by a pros- 
hype of their evil consequences. 
f they offer you bread they do 
not call it a stone, nor if they 
hold out to you a fish do they term 
it a serpent. No, this is no hu- 
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man proceeding. Worldly wis- 
dom is quite of another caste, 
Whatever be the essential pro- 
perties and intrinsic value of their 

roposals, they set them off, at 
aa: with all the superficial at- 
tractions and exterior embellish- 
ments of panegyric. 

But the ways of God are not 
our ways. His are the ways of 
truth, candour, and simplicity ; 
ours too frequently tortuous, arti- 
ficial, and disingenuous. The 
Divine Author of our faith fore- 
saw, and did not dissemble, that 
his gospel, conceived as it was in 
the bosom of mercy, and breath- 
ing as it did nothing but a spirit of 
peace, should nevertheless, when 
dispensed by human~hands, and 
interpreted by human passions, 
become an instrument of number- 
less cruelties and calamities. Had 
these distressing consequences 
overtaken his followers unpre- 
hae they would, it is probable, 

ave awakened their fears, and 
shaken their constancy; but when 
following upon the prophetical 
warning of their Lord, bid but 


confirm their faith, when they saw 
the violence of their enemies, and 


the perverse zeal of their friends, 
bearing concurrent testimony to 
his truth ; and even the wind and 
the storm fulfilling his word. 
That the warning was not vi- 
sionary and superfluous, the fate 
of the early Church of Christ 
but too clearly proved; when 
brother delivered up the brother to 
death, and the father the child, 
and the children rose up. against 
their parents, and caused them to 
be put to death. Nor were the 
miseries of religious feuds limited 
to the primitive ages, and first 
centuries of the church, when the 
first converts suffered chiefly from 
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the pride and policy of their pagan 
adversaries. But, through many 
succeeding ages of intellectual 
and spiritual darkness, down to 
the very verge of the last century, 
did bigotry triumph, and perse- 
cution rage. The history of Chris- 
tianity, some few halcyon days 
excepted, is little else than the 
history of the dissensions and 
combats of its opposing sects and 
parties, inflicting and enduring, 
as they alternately rose and fell, 
sufferings and tortures, for which 
Christianity blushes to have fur- 
nished even a pretext. 
The progress of knowledge, and 
the more general wey of et 
enuine principles of the gos 
ey thank God ! Seshided tn 
our times the sword and the rack 
as instruments of conversion, and 
persuasives to sanctity. There are 
no religious fraternities, either in 
Protestant or Catholic Europe, of 
sufficient influence, even if they 
should conceive the idea, to insti- 
gate Christian princes to avail 
themselves of the bigotry of their 
subjects, to carry war and desola- 
tion into the territories of an an- 
offending neighbour, on the impi- 
ous plea of extirpating heresy, and 
fighting the battles of the God of 
Would to God that with the avow- 
ed purpose, the secret spirit also of 
ea were extinct in every 
hristian heart! That men, who 
name the sacred name of Christ, 
were so intimately conversant, so 
thoroughly impressed, not with the 
unfathomable mysteries and inso- 
luble controversies, but with 
gentle, charitable, peace-inspiring 
graces of Christianity, as to have 
exterminated those passions, from 
which persecution derives its .nu- 
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Would. to God that, now men are 
too refined to catechise on the rack, 
and proselytise on the fagot, they 
had also learned of Him who is 
meek and lowly in heart, to sub- 
duethat impatience of contradic- 
tion, that dogmatism of opinion, 
that insolence of office, that appe- 
tite for domineering over the very 
thoughts of their fellows, which 
have prompted tyrants and slaves, 
hypocrites and their dupes, in all 
past times, to destroy the peace of 
so many families, and to deluge so 
many kingdoms with blood. 

But that this evil spirit is not 
exorcised from Christendom, or 
finally laid in the oblivious deep, 
even among ourselves, is but too 
clearly to be inferred from the 
manner in which we have recently 
met the claims of our fellow Chris- 
tians of the RomishChurch. Many, 
it hencé appears, who would shud- 
der at the idea of stretching the 
limbs, or lighting the pile, have 
no scruple—so deceitful is the 
heart of man—to harass the mind 
and torture the feelings of their re- 
ligious opponents. While they 
declaim against violence and per- 
secution, they traduce, without re- 
serve or compunction, the charac- 
ters, depress the fortunes, and 
abridge the civil privileges of those 
whom they cannot gain by their 
influence, or convince by their ar- 
gument. : 

Into the political question con- 
nected with this subject, it is not 
my intention to enter. I leave it 
to the impartial and mature deli- 
berations of men better qualified 
by their profession and talents to 
decide wisely, and to decide with 
authority. But I trust it will not 
be considered matter quite oe 
to the occasion, or at least to 
times, to investigate what, as 






Christians, we may conscien- 
tiously do, or leave undone, in the 
progress of this much agitated and 
still undecided question, 

In discussing this point, it is un- 
necessary to enter into any meta- 
physical speculations on the nature 
and grounds of human duty. We 
proceed immediately to the foun- 
tain of truth, and {rom that source 
draw the waters of life pure and 
uncontaminated : for if we are sin- 
cerely desirous of learning how to 
walk and to please God, to whom 
should we go but to Him who hath 
the words of eternal life? This 
supreme and only infallible head 
of his church, when he spoke of 
the primary effect and event of his 
mission, predicted that he was 
sending a sword; but when he 
spoke of its purpose, design, and 
ult#mate success, assures us that he 
canie not to condemn or judge the 
world, but that the world through 
him might be saved. Inthe further- 
ance of this grand object of savin 
the world, he declares against al 
force, or show, even of compulsion 
and menace. He would not do 
evil that good might come, how- 
ever great that good might be, 
When his disciples, moved by a 
mistaken zeal, would have recom- 
inended a proceeding of severity 
against an unbelieving community, 
he turned and rebuked them— Ye 
know not what manuer of. spirit 
ye are of. For the Son of Man. 
is not come to destroy men s lives, 
but to save them. 

Again he says, My kingdom is 
not of this world, otherwise would 
my servants fight; but now is my 


nu not of this world; of 
which the obvious inference is, 





for his religi the 
of hia kingdom. He proceeds fur 
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ther, and as the author of a new 
religion, he disclaims all preten- 
sion to apportion men’s shares of 
the possessions and privileges of 
this world. Who made me a di- 
vider over you? And, last of all, 
to show that we should not only 
deal out to men of all religious 
denominations, an equa! measure 
of justice and equity, but also of 
generosity and charity, he intro- 
duces the Samaritan, showing 
compassion to the Jew, who had 
fallen among thieves; divided as 
these two sects were by an acri- 
mony of hatred, as great as the 
essential difference of their respec- 
tive creeds was inconsiderable. 
Such is the spirit, such the 
principles of conduct, which the 
Divine Author of our faith pre- 
scribes. Let not any one, there- 
fore, in defiance of such authority, 
imagine that he shall do God ser- 
vice, and his Saviour honour; or 
in any way advance the cause of 
religion, or the interests of huma- 
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let us take care that our resist- 
ance be characterized with both 
reason and meekness. Let us, 
first of all, accurately ascertain 
what the tenets of our opponents 
really are, and expose them, not 
by the dim reflection of our own 
systems, but by those direct beams 
of truth which emanate from the 
Father of Lights. Nor let us be 
in haste to do this, till «ve are sure 
we can do it in such spirit and 
temper, as may convince both 
them and our own conscience, 
that we are not labouring for the 
purpose of acquiring the strength 
and confidence of numbers for our 
own party, or the acclamations of 
a triumph for ourselves ; but that 
our hearts’ desire is to convert the 
wanderer from the error of his 
ways, and to save his soul from 
death. 

If this mode of resisting the 
progress of religious delusion does 
not succeed, our own personal ex- 
perience. and the history of our 





nity, by anygpecies of persecu- 


own country might serve to con- 


tion, positive or negative . whether | vince us of the futility of any other. 


it affects the body or the mind; 


| 


It is in vain that our Statute Book 


whether it takes away what is al-|has been disgraced by edicts more 
ready possessed, or withholds | ingeniously cruel and absurdly op- 
what ought to be granted; for the| pressive than ever disgraced the 
law of Christ is infringed, and his! codes of 4mperial or Papal Rome. 
spirit resisted, whenever we ren-| Itis in vain that parents were com- 
der a man’s worldly condition! pelled to surrender the nurture 


worse, or refuse to make it better, 
on account of his religious per- 
suasion. 

Shall we then suffer an adverse 
and erroneous creed to make its 
way unresisted? Certainly not. 
Sach a conduct would be a derelic- 
tion of our Christian duty in the 
other extreme. We ought always 
to be ready to give a reason for 
our own faith to him that asketh 
us, and to resist with meekness 


those that oppese themselves. But' 


and education of their children, 
and the child bribed to rebel 
against his parents, to expel them 
from their homes, and consi 

them and their helpless families 
to beggary and famine. In vain 
have we attainted as a traitor the 
minister for performing at the altar 
the established offices of his reli- 
gion, and branded asa felon the © 
pious devotee who assisted at the - 
solemn service. You have beaten ' 
& iss down to the earth, indeed, ~ 
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but they have risen up from it 
with Antzean energy and hydra- 
like fecundity. They sprung up 
from your ungenerous oppres- 
sion, with renovated vigour and 
multiplied numbers to shame and 
amaze you. These sanguinary de- 
crees (for laws they were not, if 
law has indeed “ her seat in the 
bosom of God, and her voice be 
the harmony of the world’) these 
decrees are rescinded, and mild- 
er restrictions have been substi- 
tuted in their place. But being 
conceived in the same spirit, their 
issue, though less pernicions, will 
not be more fortunate. They serve 
no other purpose, and never can, 
but to inflame their zeal, and to 
rivet their affections more fondiy 
and closely to a faith, which they 
conceive to be unfairly assailed, 
and for which they are obliged to 
make daily sacrifices of earthly 
emoluments and honours. Just 
in the same proportion are they 
alienated from your faith, by the 
abettors of which they conceive 
themselves unkindly treated, and 
are but too ready to proclaim a 
sense of their wrongs by a conduct 
equally pernicious to you and to 
themselves. After every fresh le- 
gislative enactment, there succeeds 
a temporary calm. But the fire 
sleeps: it is not extinguished 
Under a surface of ashes it is col- 
Jecting fresh strength, to burst 
forth at some ill-omened ‘hour, 
when you shall have no leisure 
either td direct its progres», or re- 
press its fury. Hopeless is the at- 
tempt to compress such a volatile 
and elastic element by brute force, 
or subdue its spirit by military 
menaces. While the disease pre- 
vails, the symptoms will show 
themselves. Men, indeed, . are 
not to be coerced and menaced 





ont of their religious preposses- 
sions and affections. Were they 
base enough, under the influence 
of fear, to betray the friends of 
their childhood, and apostatize 
from the faith of their forefathers, 
they are not bo/d enough to barter 
for personal security and civil im- 
munities all those principles, with 
which in their minds is associated 
every thing that is lovely and of 
good report, every thing that ena- 
bles them to bear the calamities 
of a precarious life resignedly, 
and opens to them a prospect ofa 
more durable existence, where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest. It is to 
commit the ant in battle with the 
elephant, to array human penal- 
ties and human terrors, still more 
petty prohibitions and vexatious 
disqualifications, against those 
mighty passions with which reli- 
gion fortifies the soul. They reply 
to all the thunders of your edicts, 
and the brandishing of your arms, 
We fear not man who killeth the 
body, and after that hath no more 
that hecando; but we fear Him 
who can destroy both body and 
soulin hell. We say unto you, we 
fear him. But there is no particu- 
lar in which we do so much in- 
justice to our brethren of the Ro- 
mish communion, and eventually 
to ourselves, as by misrepresenta- 
tion of their tenets and principles. 
1 have already had occasion to 
say that we ought to begin the con- 
troversy by ascertaining accu- 
rately their tenets—but not from 
the statement of their adversaries ; 
not from the musty records of an- 
cient days; but from their own 
acknowledged formularies of faith, 
and the avowed belief of living 
men. . 


It is alleged indeed that the Ro- 
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man Catholic is unchanged; but! both of communities and indivi- 
it is alleged in defiance of common | duals.  . 
sense, and actual observation.| After attributing to them doc- 
For what can be more changed or! trines which they disavow, the 
contrasted than. the condition and | next disingenuous artifice is to 
influence of the Pope seven cen-| caricature those which they do 
turies ago, when an English mo-/ maintain. In this spirit we call 
narch (unworthy indeed of the | their invocation of saints, Idola- 
name,) was doing homage to him | try; their doctrine of transubstan- 
upon his knees tor his kingdom ; | tiation and adoration of the host, 
and in ourtimes, when a succes- | Blasphemy. We cal! the head of 
sor in the Papal chair was suing | their church Anti-Christ, the Man 
to our monarch for personal pro- | of sin, and names of still deeper 
tection and the preservation of his| turpitude. And after thus ascrib- 
patrimony. But if his influence|ing to him the malignity of the 
and authority over the kings and | Spirit of Evil, we invest him with 
people of Christendom were the | some of the attributes of Omnipo- 
same now as in the dark ages,|tency; and ascribe to him the fa- 
such circumstances and contrasts | culty of subverting the faith, and 
could not arise. The authority of | changing the religious opinions of 
the Pope, like the authority of| the whole Catholic world, by the 
other men over their fellows, was | breath of his lips, and a turn of 
an authority of opinion. Those|his pen. That men of education 
opinions, on which his spiritual) should fix upon them such impu- 
tyranny rested, are now gone both | tations, net only groundless but 
in Protestant and Catholic Eu-| improbable, is more to be won- 
rope, and they are gone forever. | dered at, than that those who fol- 
But if we do not sueceed in| low them either through ignorance 
showing the Roman Church to be | or interest, should very sedulously 
formidable, we endeavour to make | and seriously repeat them. For 
it odious. We charge upon its| whenall the several ideas of idola- 
members that they keep no faith | try, blasphemy, perjury, and dis- 
with heretics, that they can dis- | loyalty are collected into one com- 
pense with the obligation of oaths ; | plex idea, and denominated Po- 
nay, that their Pc», and even} pery, no wonder that the unread, 
a simple priest can forgive sins,|} unthinking populace should join 
unrepented sins—sins however! in one universal cry against a re- 
heinous—and even grant indul- ligion every where spoken against, 
gences for future transgres-| and should be ready to expel from 
sions ata stipulated price. That | society all who pfotess it, and all 
these impious pretensions have | who claim for its professors a fair 
been made, and even carried into | hearing and equal justice. 
practice in remote ages, is un-| But of all the charges against 
questionable ; but it is equally | the Roman Catholics, that which 
true that in all modern times they |is most obnoxious, is, that they 
have been renounced by the pub- | yield a divided allegiance, at all 
lic and authentic acts of the high-|times, and that on particular 
est Catholic authorities; and, what |emergencies the portion of obe- 
is more, by the uniform practice | dience due to their temporal mo- 
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narchs, ma y be dispensed with by | brethren, without any examination 


their spiritual sovereign ! | into its truth, who take for proved 
The Roman Catholics do indeed | every disgraceful imputation, how- 
vield a divided allegiance. Sodo|ever improbable and unnatural, 
Protestants yield a divided alle- | incur a very serious responsibility, 
iance to their temporal monarchs. | not to say a very heavy guilt. 
They render to Cesar the things|- What should we say of those 
that are Cesar’s, and to’ God the| venerable judges of the land, if 
things that are God’s. Both Ro- ! they decided on the property, 


manists and Protestants, if they | characters, and lives of their fel- 





are conscientious, fear God and 
honour the king ; but whenever 


low-creatures upon common ra- 
mour and hearsay evidence, or 


these claims are conflicting, both | even upon the solemn testimon 


one and the other think it their 
duty to obey God rather than man. 
The limits of those two duties are 
defined in the same words, and by 
the same authority to each; with 
this difference, thatthe Romanists 
concede the interpretation of the 
scriptural- precept to the Pope 
and the Church; we reserve that 


of one party alone! Would their 


high office and their higher cha- 
racters screen them from the re- 
proach of good men, and the com- 
punctious visitings of their own 
consciences? Yet of such ini- 
quity, but ina much more mo- 





mentous case, are all those guilty 
who undertake to pronounce on 


1s the privilege of private judg-|the fates and fortunes of a great 


ment. As to the power of dis-| 


pensing with the duty of loyalty, 
it is one of those obsolete and 
antiquated pretensions, which 
if not formally abrogated, has 
long fallen into desuetude; but 
which, nevertheless, we rake up 
from the oblivious dust under 
which it lay, and insist upon its 
actual validity, in defiance of all 
their protestations, and all our own 
experience, Thus have their fa- 
thers eaten. sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge. 
We visit the sins of the fathers 
upon the children unto many ge- 
nerations. We. see before our 
eyes that the Roman Catholics, 
who live among us, are devout, 
virtuous, loyal, mindful of their 
oaths and moral duties, as men of 
other sects, and yet we persist in 
calling them in the mass hypo- 
critical, idolatrous, perjured, and 
incapable of private or public pa- 
triotism. But surely men who bring 
this railing accusation against the 


proportion of the empire, and on 
the happiness and peace of the 
whole, without hearing with pa- 
tience and weighing with impar- 
tiality, the arguments and evi- 
dence of the party accused. To 
condemn unheard, is to condemn 
iniquitously, although the sen. 
tence may be merited. 

But a candid investigation of 
the principles of the Roman Ca- 
tholics would discover, amidst the 
fundamental and essential verities 
of our common faith, rnany super- 
fluous and unprofitable doctrines ; 
some indeed superstitious and un- 
scriptural,* but none, I -will ven- 


* No doctrine can be considered as 
superstitious, nor can any practice be 
thought superfluous, which is founded 
ou the Sacred Scriptures, or the con- 
stant tradition of the universal church; 
and if any opinions or practices, cone 
trary to these rules, have been intro- 
duced in any of the Catholic 
world, they are the abuses arising from 
national characters, not the effects of 
rpiety sanctioned by the Catholie 
Church.— B, C, A, 
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ture to assert, that disqualify them 
for acting their part in society, ho- 
nourably and discreetly, whether 
in a public or private situation. 
Their errors it is our duty to com- 
bat, not by compulsion or menace, 
but by bringing to bear upon them 
the improved philosophy of the 
age, and more especially the clear, 
unclouded blaze of the Gospel. 
But to ensure a triumph over their 
errors, or to deserve it, we must 
persuade them by the arguments 
of kindness, and confound them 
by the unanswerable syllogisms 
of charity. Prove to them the 
evangelical tenor of your faith, 
by the purity of your principles, 
and the liberality of your con- 
duet. Men who cannot reason, 
can feel; and if they cannot ana- 
lyse your dialectics, they will love 
and imitate your practice. 

Exact uniformity of faith, among 
all diversities of understandings, 
on matters so abstruse and com- 


prehensive as theology, is not at- 


tainable. It is folly to expect it. 
But there is another and more ex- 
cellent way, of which an inspired 
Apostle speaks, a bond of per- 
Jfectness, capable, and at some 
future day, destined to unite the 
several members of the Christian 
Church in one concordant and 
harmonious body. This bond is 
charity. This was the remedy 
St. Paul prescribed, as fit to com- 
pose the distractions of the infant 
church. Even he did not under- 
take to define his doctrines with 
such luminous precision, and self-. 
evident simplicity, as to preclude 
diversity of conception, and erro- 
neousness of interpretation, to fa- 
culties various and weak as ours. 
He, therelore, advised his spi- 
ritual children to think humbly of 
that knowledge which at best is 
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imperfect, and which will be done 
away ; and even to postpone the 
higher graces of faith and hope, 
to that last, best fruit of the Spirit, 
charity. Be it the office of the 
the ministers and members of our 
venerable establishment, to lead 
the van of that holy and heavenly 
host, on whose banner is read, 
On earth peace, good-will to man, 
the weapons of whose warfare are 
not carnal but spiritual, We 
have nothing to fear from the ri- 
valry of any religious sect in these 
kingdoms, The ampleness of our 
endowments; the high rank and 
higher character of our dignita- 
ries: the piety and learning of 
our ministers and people leave us 
nothing toapprehend from human 
competition. But let-us not forget 
that all these external advantages 
avail us nothing, except we have 
the God of Jacob for our defender, 
and our trust be in the Lord our 
God. In every conflict, religious 
ones more especially, the race is 
not to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong, but to him who con- 
tends in the genuine armour of 
God, having on the breast-plate of 
righteousness, and his feet shod 
with ihe preparation of the gospet 
of peace. 

Vain is our wealth, vain our 
learning, vainer still our rank and 
influence in the state, if these 
gifts are not tempered and sancti- 
fied by humility, moderation, and 
charity. Exterior distinctions in 
every religious establishment, if 
not held in subordination to the’ 
Almighty’s will, and used in sub- 
servience to His glory, are worse 
than vain. They corrupt and they 
destroy. But why this severity of 
reproach! Why this bitterness 
of recrimination among Christian 
secis! Why this haste to pass 
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judgment ! While we are tearing 
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judgment and do execution on our 
fellows, and anticipate the doom 
of Him who judgeth righteous 


and trampling each other, do we 
forget that the day is fast ap- 
proaching, when every mans 
work shall be made manifest, and 
the fire shall try it, and every man 
shall receive his own reward ac- 
cording to his own labour ? Hush- 
ed, then, will be the voice of the 
disputant, and the clamour of the 
factions, and-the shout of the tri- 
umphant, and the lament of the 
vanquished. Their voices only 


we shall have hereafter to refer 
to them as the source of infinite 
mischief and misery to England. 


CONVENTION OF COMMERCE 


Between His’ Majesty and the 
Most Christian King, together 
with two addtional Arlicles 
thereunto annexed. Signed at 
London, January 26, 1826. 

In the Name of the Most Holy Trinity. 

His Majesty the King of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land on the one part, and his Majesty 
the King of Frances and Navarre on 





will be heard breathing the. ac- 
cents of praise, and hymning the’ 


the other part, being equally ani- 
mated by the desire uf facilitating 
the commercial intercourse between 


persuaded that nothing can more 


eratulations of mutual joy (to their respective subjects, and being 


whatever religious community 
they belonged), who have laid 


contribute to the fulfilment of their 


; mutual wishes in this respe hi; 
their work on the one sure foun-' 7 € p ct, than 


‘ r oats to simplify and equalize t 
dation of Jesus Christ; and who | res 4 


e regula- 
tions which are now in force relative 


have taken heed to build there-| to the navigation of both kingdoms, 
upon not wood or hay or stubble, | by the reciprocal abrogation of all 
the rank growth of factious zeal, | discriminating duties levied upon the 


and uncharitable knowledge, which 
the fire shall in a moment con- 
sume; but upon that foundation 


of their faith have laid gold and| 
silver and precious stones, the so- | 


lid, brilliant, imperishable pro- 
ductions of piety and charity ; for 
they shall pass through the fur- 
nace with undiminished substance, 
and unsullied brightness, and 
shall shine as stars for ever in the 
presence of the Lord, and the fir- 
mament of his glory. 





FREE-TRADE PROJECT. 


Tur following Treaties have 
been laid before Parliament. They 
are worthy of great attention ; and 


vessels of either of the two nations 
in the ports of the other, whether 
under the head of duties of tonnage, 
harbour, light-house, pilotage, and 
others of the same description, or in 
the shape of increased duties upom 
goods on account of their being im- 
ported or ra in other than na- 
tional vessels; have named as their 
Plenipotentiaries to conclude a con- 
vention for this purpose—that is te 
say, 
fis Majesty the King of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the Right Honourable George 
Canning, a Member of His said Ma- 
jesty’s Most Honourable Privy Coun- 
cil, a Member of Parliament, and 
His said Majesty's principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, ahd 
the Right Honourable William Hus- 
kisson, a Member of His said Ma- 
jesty’s Most Honourable Privy Coun- 


cil, a Member of Parliament, Presi-, 


dent of the Committee, of Privy 
- 938Q0 for Affairs*of Trade and 
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of His said Majesty's Navy: 


And His Majesty the King of 


France and Navarre, the Prince 


Jules, Count de Polignac, a Peer of 


France, Mar -de-Camp of his 
Most Christian Majesty's Forces, 
Knight of the Royal and Military 
Order of St. Louis, Officer of the 
Royal Order of the Legion of Ho- 
nour, Grand Cross of Order of 
St. Maurice of Sardinia, Aide-de- 
Camp of his Most Christian Majesty, 
aud his Ambassador at the Court of 
His Britannic Majesty ; 

Who, atter having communicated 
to each other their respective full 
powers, found to be in due and pro- 
per form, have agreed upen and con- 
cluded the following articles ;— 


ARTICLE I. 


From and after the fifth of Apzil 
of the present year, French vessels, 
coming from or departing for the 

- a Frere. 4) in ballast, com- 
ing from or departing for any place, 
shall not be subject, in the por 
the United Kingdom, either on en- 
tering into or departing from the 
same, to any higher duties of ton- 
nage, harbour, light-house, pil . 
quarantine, or ‘other similar or cor- 
responding duties, of whatever na- 
ture “or under whatever denomina- 
thon, than those to which British 
vessels; in respect of the same voy- 
ages, arc or may be subject, on en- 
tering into or departing from such 
ports: and, reciprocally, from and 
after the same period, British vessels 
coming from or departing for the 
ports of the United Kingdom, or, i 
in ballast, coming frou or d i 


cty in the ports of ji 


; OF he Cu 
SS a |. ll eee 


Foreign Plantations, and Treasurer] tering ‘into or 


; whether such duties are col- 

, Or are , 

in one and the same duty ; 
self to the amount of such 
duty or duties in France, | 
to the rate” at which th or 


. 


dom: at the same tine, with 


view of diminishing the burdens im- 


posed upon the navigation of the two 
scatpuill awaga be dispoesd sted 
jesty w is to 
9 amount of the said burdens in 
rance, in proportion toe any reduc- 
tion which aia hereaftet te made 
of those now levied in the ports 
the United Kingdom, 
ARTICLE If. 


A sane wares, and andi 
which can or ma legal , 
into the ports of dhe Udlaaal in 
if | 
vessels, | 


_ duties 


if 


for any place, shall not be subject, |! 


in the ports of France, either on en- 


himself to 


tering into or departing from the 
same, to any higher duties of ton- yee 


nage, harbour, light-house, pi 
quarantine, or other similar or cor- 
Tes duti 


i» 
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With to the of 
the ae seaprs, Sa y= under- 
stood between the high nons sal] 
that ‘such prod ctions s 
not be imported in British ships into 
France for the consumption. of . that 
kingdom, unless such shipsshall 
_ have been laden therewith an some 
port of thesUnited Kingdom; and 
that His. Britannic Majesty may 
adopt, if he shall think fit, some 
corresponding restrictive measure, 
with regard to the productions of 
the countries of Europe imported 
into the ports of the United Kin 
dom in French vessels: the high 
-contr@tting parties reserviug, how- 











“ever, #0 themselves the power of 
making, by mutual. consent; such 
prints strict execution of 


le as they may-think 
on rte to the respective interests of 
the two countries, upon the principle 
of mutual concessions, affording each 
to the other reciprocal or a a 
advantages, 


ARTICLE iil. 


All , wares, and merchan- 
dise, which can or niay be lezally 
exported from the ports of either of | ¥ 
the. two countries, shall, on their ex- 
port, pay the same duties of exporta- 
tion, whether the exportation of such 
goods, wares, and merchandise, be 
made in British or in French vessels, 


oa a jn on 
+ gland satan a ie gs ts Ait ae 
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than those stipulated. in the present 
convention in favour of British and 
French vessels. | [ 


ARTICLE v. 


The fishing-boats of either ‘of the 
two countries, which may be eva 
by stress of weather to seek 
in the ports or on the coast of the 
other country, shall not be subject to 
any. duties or port charges of any 
description whatsoever ; provided the 
said boats, when s* driven in by stress 
of weather, sliall not discharge or 
receive on board any cargo, or por- 


tion of cargo, in the ports or on the » 


arts of the coast where they shall 
on sought shel ter. 


ARTICLE VI. 


It is agreed that the provisions of 
the present convention between the 


high contracting parties shall be re- 
othe. p extended.and in - 
the. pussessions subject to 


respective dominion in Europe. 


“ARTICLE VII. ° 

The present convention shall be 
in force fur the term of ten 
from the 5th of April of the 
year; and further, until the end of 
twelve. months after either of the 
high contracting parties shall -have 
given notice to the other of its —_ 


tion to terminate its operation 
see coe saree 
to e ri 
niche a Beg 
report termof ten years: and it. 


to the other, at 
pay dobthe twe twelve re mene 
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the same, and have afhixed 
thereto the seals of their arms. 


Done at London, the twenty-sixth 
day of January, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-six. 


(L.S.) GEORGE CANNING., 
(L.S.) WILLIAM HUSKISSON. 
(L.S.) Le Prince dePOLIGNAC, 


(To be continued.) 





MARKETS. 





Average Prices of CO R Nthrough- 
out Exetann, for the week ead- 
ing January 28. 

Per Querter. 
s. d. Bs “Le 

Wheat .. 61 4] Oats.... 24. 5 

Rve .... 48° 8} Beans... 40 2 

Barley .. 88 1] Pease...43 9 





Total Quantity of Corn returned as 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 
the Week ended January 238. 


Qrs Qrs, 

Wheat . . $9,426 | Oats... 25,161 
Rye.... 202} Beans... 3,987 
jarley .. 38,568 | Pease... 1,40) 





Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, January 28. 

Qrs. zx. «s. d, 8. 
Wheat... 4,043 for 16,740 17 7 Average, 63 
Barley..4,356 .. 8437 3 9.......,..58 
Oats.. 12,504 .. 17,323 3 0.......... 27 
Rye .cee SR ween CO Linceeeees.42 
Beans. 1,725 ....3,514 18 
Pease.. 1,149 ....2,618 10 4..... 
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Friday, Feb. 3.— There are to- 
lerably good supplies of most’ kinds 
of: Graim this week. There has been 
a little trade for superfine Wheat, at 
Monday’s prices; other sorts, how- 
ever, are extremely dull. In Barley, 
Beans, and Pease, no alteration from 
Monday. Oats meet a heavy trade, 
at rather less prices than at the We- 
ginning of the week. 

Monday, Feb. 6.—In ihe course 6f 
the preceding week the arrivals, of 
all sorts of Grain were moderate, 
except of Oats, the quantity of which 
was again considerable. This morn- 
ing the supplies fresh at market con- 


sist chiefly of fair quantities jth ; 
Barley, Beans, and Pease, from 

sex and Kent® the contragstate of 
the wind keeping out supplies from 
more distant parts; “Although, fine 
Wheat is scarce, yet the reluctance 
of our Millers to purchase is so great, 
that every sort may be quoted fs, to 
2s. per qr. cheaper than last Monday, 
unless for a picked sample or two, 


Malting Barley has declined in 
value full 1s. per qr. Grinding sam- 
les of good quality are not reported 
ower, but the trade is very dull. 
Beans are the turn dearer. There 
are so many Foreign White Pease at 
market, that this article is exces- 
sively dull, and may be quoted Qs, to 
3s. lower than last week. Grey Pease 
are also reduced 1s. per qr. The Oat 
Trade continues in a very slack 
state, and unless for samples of fine 
colour, may be reported 1s. per qr. 
lower than this day se’nnight. The 
top price of Flour is not altered, 
but all other sorts aré lower, 







Price on board Ship-as under, 


Flour, per sack ......55s. — 0s. 
Seconds ........52s.— GAs. - 
—— North Country ;.46s.— 50s. 
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